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CHAPTER IX 



ANCIENT DEITIES OF VEGETATION AS ANIMATS 



§ i. Dionysus, l/if Goat and the Bn!/ 

However wo may explain it. ihc fact remain* that 
in peasant folk-lore ihe corn-spirit is very commonly con- 
ceived and represented in animal form.' May not this fact 
explain Ihc relation in which certain animal* stood to the 
ancient deities of vegetation. Dionysus, Demeter, Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris } 

To begin with Dionysus. We have seen that he was 
represented sometimes as a goat and sometimes a* a bull 1 
As a goat he can hardly be separated from the minor 
divinities, the Pan*. Satyrs, and Siicnuscs, all of whom are 
closely associated with him and are represented more or 
less completely in the form of goats. Thus, Pan was 
regularly portrayed in sculpture and painting with the face 
and legs of a goat. : The Satyrs were depicted with pointed 
goat-ears, and sometimes with sprouting horns and short 
tail*.* They were sometime* '[token off simply as goats ; * 
and in the drama their parts were played by men dressed in 
goatskins. 6 Silenus is represented in art clad in a goat- 
skin.® Further, the Fauns, the Italian counterpart of the 
Greek Pans and Satyrs, arc described as being half goats, 
with goat-feet and goat-homs. T Again, all these minor 
1 .See stove. vol. L pp. 16 z^y. 

* Herodotufc, II 46 ; L Keller. 

GncchiuA* .l/yftfofr/V.' i. iBtrlin, 

18941, PP* 745 /?• : K- Wernicke in 
W. II. Kucha's Lilian dtt grt*k. 
uk 4 rvw. Mytkalcgit. uu I407 iff. 

5 L. Preller, GrmAittAe 
rt. v. vol ji 
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guat-formed divinities partake more or less clearly of the 
character of woodland deities. Thus. Pan was called by the 
Arcadians the Lord of the Wood. 1 The Silenuses associated 
with the tree- nymph*.' The Fauns are expressly designated 
as woodland deities ; * and their character as such is still 
further brought out by their association, or even identifica- 
tion, with Silvan us and the Silvanuses, who, as their name 
of itself indicates, are spirits of the woods. 4 Lastly, the 
association of the Satyr* with the Silenuses, Fauns, and 
Silvanuses,* proves that the Satyrs also were woodland 
deities. These goat-formed spirits of the woods have their 
counterparts in the folk-lore of Northern Europe. Thus, 
the Russian wood-spirits, called Ljtschit (from Ijes, " wood ") 
arc believed to appear partly in human shape, but with the 
horns, cars, and legs of goats. The l.jrsihi can alter his 
stature at pleasure; when he walks in the wood he is as tall 
as the trees ; when he walk* in the meadows he is no higher 
than the gras*. Some of the Ljtithir are spirits of the corn 
as well a* of the wood ; before harvest they arc as tall as 
the coni - stalks, but after it they shrink to the height of 
the stubble." This brings out — what we have remarked 
before — the dose connexion between tree-spirits and corn- 
spirits, and shews how easily the former may melt into the 
latter. Similarly the Fauns, though wood-spirits, were be- 
lieved to foster the growth of the crops. 7 We have already 
seen how often the corn-spirit is represented in folk-custom 
as a goat.' On the whole, then, as Mannliardt argues,® 

* MicioW, Sj t. i. II. J. * on Virgil, Cnvf. i in 

' ll *T»r, Uyma /.> joi • Above, sol. i. pp. 1S1 iff. 

iff. * .In/ilt Wald- ami fr&OaUt, eh, 

* Piny. Nat. l/lU. .11. 3 ; Ovid. til. pp. 113 -ail. !r, it* ten I hi.e 

Mil.ua 'i- )■>' i . fail. . i joj >r.f twiner esposillwx of Mann- 

Jog , G|.« 1»1<1. Man. lap. u. 167. hinlii ibriwy a> to ancient >cmi.-ait- 
liicil by W. Mann haul I. .In.'ilt If. M slapo! tfaiila <.f vfpn.lBO to Hand *t 
mud K/Aafir, |> 113. bn I h»ic dune o> nllh licais- 

* Pliny, Nai ll> *H. 31 Mutionu, non, beraiae the evidence aiUunl in 

Caj-rtU, ii. 167 1 AuguuiM. DtiiriloU 1|> favour to •»- imuftofM lo 

Ibi. iv. 13: Auiriiu. Victor, Ori> permit as 10 i|«ak nth any confidence 
Haiti Rmaaat, iv. 6. on the wbpi. Pin miy In,* l»m. 

* Svniat 00 Virgil, El vl 14 : a. W. It. Rntchcr »nd L, It. Fornell 

Ovid. Mila/r. ,i. y/i if . ; Minium- rtiink, rvrhirs tnoee than a her<Umi»V 
Capelt>, U. 167. god, the trim turaiui. umi-beilul rtpre- 

* \V. MirnKirdi, /KiamtmNmi. pp, irauUie ef giwti inpaniniir. SccW. 

IjS 'V- 1 iL. .Inflir Wald- and Mi- II. Rotchri't leiilta dir grfttk. umt 
tatu, p. 143. My iMafit. IU. 1403 if. L. K. 
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the Pans, Satyr*, ami Fauns perhaps belong to a widely 
diffused class of wood-spirits conceived in goat-form. The 
fondness of goats for straying in woods and nibbling the 
hark of trees, to which indeed they arc most destructive, 
is an obvious and perhaps sufficient reason why wood- 
spirits should so often be supposed to take the form of 
goats, The inconsistency of a god of vegetation subsist- 
ing upon the vegetation which he personifies is not one to 
strike the primitive mind. Such inconsistencies arise when 
the deity, ceasing to be immanent in the vegetation, comes 
to be regarded as its owner or lord ; for the idea of owning 
the vegetation naturally leads to that of subsisting on it. 

We have already seen that the corn-spirit, originally con- 
ceived as immanent in the corn, afterwards comes to be 
regarded as its owner, who lives on it and is reduced to 
poverty and want by being deprived of it . 1 

Thus the representation of wood-spirits in the form of Wooj- 
goats appears to be both widespread and, to the primitive 
mind, natural. Therefore when we find, as we have done, guu*- 
that Dionysus — a tree-god — is sometimes represented in 
goat-form , 1 we can hardly avoid concluding that this repre- 
sentation is simply a par: of his proper character as a tree- 
god and is not to he explained by the fusion of two distinct 
and independent worships, in one of which he originally 
ap[»eared as a tree-god and in the other as a gnat. If such 
a fusion took place in the ca<e of Dionysus it must equally 
have taken place in the case of the Fans and Satyrs of 
Greece, the Faun* of Italy, and the l.jtuhic of Russia. 

That such a fusion of two wholly disconnected worslii|is 
should have occurred once is possible ; that it should have 
occurred twice independently is improbable ; that it should 
have occurred thrice independently is so unlikely as to be 
practically incredible. 

Dionysus was also figured, as we have seen,’ in the shape The bulls, 
of a bulk After what has gone before we are naturally led ™ * , 0 b r’ , “' 
to expect that his bull form must have been only annthcr B-)» 

Fuseli, Tit Ca/n tf Gn't Sfam. 4/r grtnk. nu». A/) vtwtx*-, it. 
v. (Oxford. 19091 l'P- 4J« <1/ Ao.l MJ fi- 
ll* Snyr. aid SQnrawt ••ou lo lute 1 Alxiv*. «ti 1 . |v- -3 1 >M- 
mnra *«niiy oilh bones lion *iih ‘ Above. «•* i. ms >7 if. 

(.out Se* W. II. Kmc bet's /«'*•» ‘ Above. <ot i. [p, 161/. 
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expression for his character as a deity of vegetation, especially 
as the bull is a common embodiment of the corn-spirit in 
Northern Europe ; 1 and the dose association of Dionysus 
with Demeter and Persephone in the mysteries of Eleusis 
shews that he had at least strong agricultural affinities. 
The other possible explanation of the bull-shaped Dionysus 
would be that the conception of him as a bull was originally 
entirely distinct from the conception of him as a deity of 
vegetation, and that the fusion of the two conceptions was 
due to some such circumstance as the union of two tribes, 
one of which had previously worshipped a bull-god and the 
other a tree-god. This appears to be the view taken by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who suggests that the bull- formed 
Dionysus "had either been developed out of, or had suc- 
ceeded to, the worship of a bull-totem /’ 1 Of course this is 
possible. But it is not yet certain that the Aryans ever had 
totemism ’ On the other hand, it is quite certain that many 
Aryan peoples have conceived deities of vegetation as 
embodied in animal forms. Therefore when we find 
amongst an Aryan people like the Greeks a deity of 
vegetation represented as an animal, the presumption must 
be in favour of explaining this by a principle which is 
certainly known to have influenced the Aryan race rather 
than by one which is not certainly known to have done so. 
In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, it is safer 
to regard the bull form of Dionysus as being, like his goat 
form, an expression of his proper character as a deity of 
vegetation. 

The probability of this view will be somewhat increased 
if it can bo shewn that in other rites than those of Dionysus 
the ancients slcto an ox as a representative of the spirit of 
vegetation. This they appear to have done in the Athenian 
sacrifice known as "the murder of the ox " (boufhonia) It 
took place about the end of June or beginning of July, that 
is, about the time when the threshing is nearly over in 
Attica. According to tradition the sacrifice was instituted 
to procure a cessation of drought and dearth which had 



1 Atw, »ol. i. If. 2$$ J$y- ii. 25a. 

* Compare IrtcNiiim anJ Ilxtftmy, 
1 A. 1 -ang, Myik % XituaJ t anJ iv. 12 
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afflicted the land. The ritual was a* follow*. Harley mixed 
with wheat, or cakes made of them, were laid upon the bronze 
altar of Zeus Policus on the Acropolis. Oxen were driven 
round the altar, and the ox which went up to the altar and 
ate the offering on it was sacrificed. The axe and knife 
with which the beast was slain had been previously wetted 
with water brought by maidens called "water-carriers” The 
weapons were then sharpened and handed to the butchers, 
one of whom felled the ox with the axe and another cut its 
throat with the knife. As soon as he had felled the ox, the 
former threw the axe from him and (led , and the man who 
cut the heut's throat apparently imitated hi* example. 
Meantime the ox was skinned and all present partook of 
its flesh. Then the hide was Muffed with straw and scw-cd 
up; next the stuffed animal waa set on its feet and yoked 
to a plough as if it were ploughing. A trial then took place 
in an ancient law-court presided over by the King (a9 he 
was called) to determine who had murdered the ox. The 
maidens who had brought the water accused the men who 
had sharpened the axe and knife ; the men who had sharp- 
ened the axe and knife blamed the men who had handed 
these implements to the butchers ; the men who had handed 
the implements to the butchers blamed the butchers ; and the 
butchers laid the blame on the axe and knife, which were 
accordingly found guilty, condemned and cast into the sea.' 

The name of this sacrifice, — “ tire murdtr of the ox," ! — 

I huswia*. i. it « i IS. 10 i fnim Pt*f &>'»'• Jcsriipliai rt I. tlrai 
1‘ufphyrj* Di ebsunenSia , ii. 29 tq ; that thr tiiughtcr n»» carried oot by 
Arisen, I'dr. Hist. nil. 3 j Scholia tin two men. or* wielding ar> ax* and the 
AriftocAamr*, Ptsee % 419, an 1 CU tuft, other a knife. and that the former hid 
0$$; lUtychiir.Soidai.M^ A/noV/r. the blame on lU hue*. Perhap* the 
f rrm i/t^MVAT. /. tv £**<»*• ; Swiss, / r. kr ff abr* was gndfW H Wd. That the 
(knvvor ; Im. (kilter's Aneedeea Genets King <1* to see Tkt MsfK AH 

(Uciiin. jx 238, W the Litim** af AYm, i. 44 Jfd 

Aur&W T^edateoftbr ucridcelUlh proekd af the l»wl c/dl Iddcto ohj«t», 
SkwopSwloa) is gt«en by the Schofast it mentioned bj Aritktlt {CaniHiutim 
01 Aristophaee* and lie ElymeUtfe**! t/ Aliens, 57) and Jclioi Poll** Iviii. 
Af&gntem ; and thi* dair correspond*, 90. cumpaie viii. !20|. 

According to \V. Mannha/dt {My/ke- 1 The real imfurt cA the name 
Up** frrrttuHp*, ju 68), with the A*/*#'* was *wt percerrirl > 7 W. 
da*cof the thrwhi«K in Attic*. No kotxrtscn Smith. See ha /fefijp*n» */ 
*Tir tt nenitas the trial of both the tb* Semites* pp. 304 iff. In Cc* 
lie »rA the k nrfr. I’ausania* speaks nlsn an ox specially dfctfcn was 
of the trial <d the axe, Porphyry anil sacrificed to Zeus I'olint* See. 
Araao of the trial of the knife, Ibi Ulicn£*rger # Syf/J# /murt/ei**** 
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the pains taken by each person who had a hand in the 
slaughter to lay the blame on some one else, together with 
the formal trial and punishment of the axe or knife or both, 
prove that the ox was here regarded not merely as a victim 
offered to a god, but as itself a sacred creature, the slaughter 
of which was sacrilege or murder. This is borne out by a 
statement of Varro that to kill an ox was formerly a capital 
crime in Attica . 1 The mode of selecting the victim suggests 
that the ox which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn* 
deity taking possession of his own. This interpretation is 
supported by the following custom. In Bcaucc, in the district 
of Orleans, on the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth of April they 
make a straw-man called " the greSt moadard I" For they say 
that the old woudard is now dead and it is necessary to make 
a new one. The straw-man is carried in solemn procession 
up and down the village and at hist is placed upon the 
oldest apple-tree. There be remains till the apples are 
gathered, when he is taken down and thrown into the water, 
or he is burned and his ashes cast into water. But the 
person who plucks the first fruit from the tree succeeds to 
the title of “the great rmndard " * Here the straw figure, 
called * the great mondard* and placed on the oldest apple- 
tree in spring, represents the spirit of the tree, who, dead in 
winter, revives when the apple-blossoms appear on the boughs. 
Thus the person who plucks the first fruit from the tree 
and thereby receives the name of “the great mondird " 
must be regarded as a representative of the tree • spirit 
Primitive peoples are usually reluctant to taste the annual 
first-fruits of any crop, untd some ceremony has been per- 
formed which makes it safe and pious for them to do so. 
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The reason of this reluctance appears to be a bclicl that the 
first-fruits either belong to or actually contain a divinity. 
Therefore when a man or animal is seen boldly to appro- 
priate the sacred first-fruits, he or it is naturally regarded 
as* the divinity himself in human or animal form taking 
possession of his own. The time of the Athenian sacrifice, 
which fell about the close of the threshing, suggests that the 
wheat and barley laid upon the altar were a harvest offer- 
ing ; and the sacramental character of the subsequent repast 
— all partaking of the flesh of the divine animal— would 
make it parallel to the harvest-suppers of modern Europe, 
in which, as we have seen, the flesh of the animal who stands 
for the corn-spirit is eaten by the harvesters. Again, the 
tradition that the sacrifice was instituted in order to put an 
end to drought and famine is in favour of taking it as a 
harvest festival. The resurrection of the corn-spirit, enacted 
by setting up the Muffed ox and yoking it to the plough, 
may be cornered with the resurrection of :hc tree-spirit in 
the person of h is representative, the Wiki Man . 1 

Still more clearly, perhaps, docs the identification of the &&****( 
corn-spirit with an ox come out in the sacrificial ritual which 7 ^*^. 
the Greeks of Magnesia on the Marauder observed in honour p*u*»u 
of Zeus Sosipolia, a god whose title of Sosipolis (" Saviour * 1 ?^ ** 
of the City ") mark9 him as the equivalent of Zeus Policus Mieuukr. 
(*' Zeus of the City "). The details of the ritual are happily 
preserved in an inscription, which records a decree of the 
council and of the jjcoplc for the regulation of the whole 
proceedings*. Every year at a festival in the month of 
Hcraeon the magistrates bought the finest bull that could 
be had for money, and at the new moon of the month of 
Cronion, at the time when the sowing was about to begin, 
they and the priests dedicated the animal to Zeus Soripolis, 
while solemn prayers were offered by the voice of a sacred 
herald for the welfare of the city, of the land, and of the 
people, for peace and wealth, for the corn-crops and all 
other fruits, and for the cattle. Thereafter the sacred 
animal was kept throughout the winter, its keep being 
undertaken by a contractor, who was bound by law to drive 
the bull to the market and there collect contributions for its 
1 See The Dying M % n *08. 
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maintenance from all the hucksters and in particular from 
the corn-chandlers ; and a prospect was held out to such as 
contributed that it would go well with them. Finally, after 
havingbeen thus maintained at the public cost for some months, 
the bull was led forth with great pomp and sacrificed in the 
market-place on the twelfth day of the month ArtemUion, 
which is believed to have been equivalent to the Attic 
month of Thargclion and to the English month of May, 
the season when the corn is reaped in the Greek lowlands. 
In the procession which attended the animal to the place of 
sacrifice the senators, the priests, the magistrates, the young 
people, and the victors in the games all bore a part, and at 
the head of the procession were borne the images of the 
Twelve GoJs attired in festal array, while a fluteplayer, a 
71*1x111*0 piper, and a harper discoursed solemn music. 1 Now in 
the bull, which was thus dedicated at the time of sowing 
h*«c Uva and kept at the coat of the pious, and especially of corn- 
to be finally sacrificed at harvest, it is reasonable 
Meat of ihe to see an embodiment of the corn-spirit. Regarded as such 
•"O'*" 1 the animal was consecrated when the seed was committed 
to the earth ; it was fed and kept all the time the corn was 
growing in order that by it* beneficent energies it might 
footer that growth ; and at last, to complete the parallel, 
when the corn was reaped the animal was slain, tin; cutting . 
of the stalks being regarded as the death of the corn-spirit.* 
Similarly we have seen that in the harvest-fields and on 
the threshing-floor* of modern Europe the corn-spirit is 
often conceived in the form of a bull, an ox, or a calf, 
which is supposed to be killed at reaping or threshing ; and, 

1 Dittcilbefgcr, S?iit \ft I tut tip- Alik Sctaftakin, a rcwh cocrc 
Crat^rum * |Lbj**.-, 189A- H«fidirg to )ur* or July, which oooSU 
■ 9 »l I. ii |ip i«6 j.8, No 551 icier hue teen . iimk>i o! •rnrii'i’ in 

At lo tV* Ufeimlii.lxm of ihe Mi£. the 1ml rainlro uimirori of Greece. 
oeiUn II mill Annum «iih the See E Ihwhotl, “ 1 » bill. Craeearsm 
Alii- month Ti->rfv| K «i (May), ,.e nnlnicketlii*," In StuMn 

Diiwaberan, ef. til. a. p fj:. No. JUt lUuiuki PkilthgU, >n <|8S*> p. 
551 n«e '. li e Irierr-Jint ior.fc.rr..- .CO ; Diltenbeiger, Sytttgt /nurif- 
lh»l »l IMvminc lo* plate Grltalru-r,' NO. 6.5 note", 

in Cnniwi, the ooih of Cronin, > vciL iL p. 449. 

»hom ihe inaent. erijuliily hlenti- 1 In Ihu. interpreting ihe 

fieri »Uh Slim, IW Italian jjrf of of ihe toll at Migooia I fcJlo» the 
lo-mj. InSaro^s Pcr-Mhrti, and e.crllral rapwhim of Profaaor M. P. 
Pliuoi. however, ihe lUAlli Clin tea NiUwn, GrittHsrii fnlt (Uipiic, 
aeem. 10 have teen ojuoalrrt lo ihe 1906). pp. 2517, 
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further, we saw that the conception is sometimes carried out 
in practice by slaughtering a real ox or a real calf on the 
harvest-field. Thus the parallelism between the ancient 
Greek and the modern European idea of the corn-spirit 
embodied in the form of a bull appears to be very close. 

On the interpretation which I have adopted of the It* G-r-v 
sacrifices offered to Zeus Policus and Zeus Sosipolis the 
com-spirit is conceived as a male, not as a female, a* Zeus, «' 
not as Demeter or Persephone. In this there is no incon- 
sistcncy. At the stage of thought which cite Greeks had 
reached long before the dawn of history they supposed 
the processes of reproduction in nature to be carried on 
by a male and a female principle in conjunction ; they did 
not believe, like some backward savages, that the female 
principle alone suffices for that purpose, and that the aid of 
the male principle is superfluous. Hence, as we have seen, 
they imagined that the goddesses of the corn, the mother 
Demeter and the daughter Persephone, had each her male 
partner with whom she united for the production of the 
crops. The partner of Deineter was Zeus, the partner of 
Persephone was his brother Pluto, the Subterranean Zeus, 
as he was called ; and reasons have been shewn for thinking 
that the marriage of one or other of these divine pairs was 
solemnised at Eleusis as part of the Great Mysteries in 
order to promote the growth of the com 1 

Tire ox appears as a representative of the com-spirit <•.... 
in other parts of the world. At Great Bassam, in Guinea, 
two oxen arc slain annually to procure a good harvest 
If the sacrifice is to be effectual, it is necessary that the 
oxen should weep. So all the women of the village sit in 0- ““- 
front of the beasts, chanting. “ The ox will weep ; yes. he 
will weep!" From time to time one of the women walk* 
round the beasts, thiowing manioc meal or palm wine upon 
them, especially into their eyes. When tears roll down from 
the eyes of the oxen, the people dance, singing, " The ox 
weeps! tlic ox weeps!" Then two men seize the tails of 
the beasts and cut them off at one blow. It is believed that 
a great misfortune will happen in the course of the year if 
the tails arc not severed at one blow. The oxen are aftcr- 
i Sw aboW, 1. pp 36 v . 6s ‘iV- 
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wards killed, and their flesh is eaten by the chiefs . 1 Mere 
the tears of the oxen, like those of the human victims 
amongst the Khonds and the Aztecs , 1 are probably a rain- 
charm. We liavc already seen that the virtue of the corn- 
spirit, embodied in animal form, is sometimes supposed to 
reside in the tail, and that the la*t handful of corn is some- 
times conceived as the tail of the corn spirit.* In the 
Mithraic religion this conception U graphically set forth in 
some of the numerous sculpt utes which represent Mithras 
kneeling on the back of a bull and plunging a knife into its 
flank ; for on certain of thete monuments the tail of the 
bull ends in three stalks of corn, and in one of them corn- 
stalks invtcad of Wood arc seen issuing from the wound 
inflicted by the knife* Such representations certainly 
suggest that the bull, whose sacnfice appears to have 
formed a leading feature in the Mithraic ritual, was con- 
ceived, in one at least of its aspects, as an incarnation of 
the corn-spirit. 

Thpovn* Still more clearly dues the ox appear as a personification 
tejilu® oi corn * s P ,r *t * n a ceremony which is observed in all the 

threw*- provinces and districts of China to welcome the approach of 
J2J| l J fl spring. On the first day of spring, usually on the third or 
fourth of February, which is also the beginning of the Chinese 
New Year, the governor or prefect of the city goes in proces- 
sion to the east gate of the city, and sacrifices to the Divine 
Husbandman, who is represented with a bull's head on the 
body of a man. A large effigy of an ox, cow, or buffalo has 
been prepared for the occasion, and stands outside of the 
cast gate, with agricultural implements beside it The 
figure U made of dilTcrcmly-colourcd pieces of paper pasted 
on a framework either by a blind man nr according to the 
directions of a necromancer. The colours of the paper 
prognosticate the character of the coming year; if red 
prevails, there will be many fires; if white, there will be 
flood* and rain ; and so with the other colours. The 

1 II. Ileciunrd, Rtit* ru «6# KutU runt t fcgttrit reidtiti tV.r Afyitira dt 
urn/ in J*i Urn" w* IVithA/nk* Mitkra (Brwtftfll, 1*96-1*09), U. 
lSj 4 >. ptx 4 1 - 4 > 1*. 19, to, 59 Jl 5 , «<n- 

1 No* atorc, \\A i. p. 24S. tulkf Itv/irg frc<u »ojml), 67, 70, 7S, 

1 AUovf, ml. i pp. 16K, 2 ; 2. $ 7 , 105. 143. 108, 2 15, also ptaia *. 
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mandarins walk slowly round ihc ox, healing it severely at 
each step with rods of various hues. It is filled with five 
kinds of grain, which pour forth when the effigy is broken 
by the blows of the rods. The paper fragments are then 
set on fire, and a scramble takes place for the burning frag- 
ments, because the people believe that whoever gets one of 
them is sure to be fortunate throughout the year. A live 
buffalo Is next killed, and its flesh is divided among the 
mandarins. According to one account, the effigy of the ox 
is made of clay, and, after being beaten by the governor, is 
stoned by the people till they break it in pieces, "from 
which they expect an abundant year.’’* Hut the ceremony 
varies somewhat in the different provinces. According to 
another account the effigy of live cow, made of earthenware, 
with gilded horns, is borne in procession, and is of such 
colossal dimensions that forty or fifty men can hardly carry 
it Behind this monstrous cow walks a boy with one foot 
shod and the other bare, personifying the Genius of Industry. 
He beats the effigy with a rod. as if to drive it forward. A 
great many little clay cows arc afterwards taken out of the 
large one and distributed among the people Both the big 
cow and the little ones arc then broken in pieces, and the 
people take the sherds home with them in onier to grind 
them to powder and strew the powder on their fields, for 
they think thus to secure a plentiful harvest . 7 In the cities 
nearest to Weihaiwei, in northern China, the ceremony of “ the 
Beginning of Spring" is a moveable feast, which falls usually 
in the first moon. The local magistrate and his attendants 
go in procession to the eastern suburbs of the city to " meet 
the Spring." A great pasteboard effigy* of an ox is carried 
in the procession, together with another pasteboard image 
of a man called Mang-Shen, " who represents either the 

• Chum AVtiiir, L.(Jul)’ lS;i to Jmk it* tie tfi»er by S W. William, I Tit 

1873, IlnnctMiii*), 6i, 154. i6i, A/tAile (New YoA anti 

203 if. J Kcv. J Wa/ lift Ijittilmt. lK«M, it. 109) vat* lie fully 

tf tht Ciiutu. eil. I'utco ICootl |L<*n agrees, tn inxny districts *ecnr<lin£ 
iliwt, iStiHi, j 7 j if , ; Kcv. J. II. to the OjCa ra/iitAir ifoyi, U* 

Cray.t A.A»«0-oc«lun. t*?#). i». 1 i$*f S|*Um *. r*prct«at*tl :.! I lib fctlival 
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typical ox-driver or ploughman nr the god of Agriculture." 
On the return of the procession to the magistrate's court, 
that dignitary’ himself and his principal colleagues beat and 
prod the pasteboard ox with wands, after which the effigy 
is burned along with the image of its attendant. The 
colours and apparel of the two effigies correspond with the 
forecasts of the Chinese almanack. Thus if the head of the 
ox is yellow, the summer will be very hot ; if it is green, 
the spring will be sickly; if it is red, there will be a 
drought ; if it is black, there will be much rain ; if it is 
white, there will be high winds. If Mang-Shen wears a hat, 
the year will be dry ; if he is bareheaded, it will be rainy ; 
and so on with the other articles of his apparel Besides 
the pasteboard ox a miniature ox made of clay is also 
supposed to be provided.' In Chinese the ceremony is 
called indifferently “beating the ox" and "beating the 
spring," which seems to prove that the ox is identified with 
the vernal energies of nature, We may suppose that origin- 
ally the ox which figures in the rite was a living animal, but 
ever since the beginning of our era, when the custom first 
appears in history, it has been an effigy of terra-cotta or 
pasteboard. To this day the Chinese calendar devotes a 
page to a picture of “ the ox of spring " with Mang, the 
tuielary genius of spring, standing beside it and grasping a 
willow-bough, with which he is about to beat the animal for 
the purpose of stimulating its reproductive virtue.* In one 
form of this Chinese custom the corn-spirit appears to be 
plainly represented by the corn -filled ox, whose fragments 
may therefore be supposed to bring fertility, with them. We 
tmy compare the Silesian custom of burning the effigy of 
Death, scrambling for the burning fragments, and burying 
them in the fields to secure a good crop, and the Florentine 
custom of sawing the Old Woman and scrambling for the 
dried fruits with which she was filled.' Both these customs, 
like their Chinese counterpart, are observed in spring. 

The practice of beating an earthenware or. pasteboard 

1 R. F. Men *W Dragmi d iwr'i |P.'fil, 1910I. p. >00 < 4 *. 

In Farther n China (Undo), iqiol, ntla ,tn Mnift Guinri, BiUistUfut 
P|1 ■ 80- 1 Si. fAtoiu, vol, ui). 
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image of an ox in spring is not confined to China proper, ft* m u 
but seems to be widely spread in the east of Asia; for ex- 
ample, it ha* been recorded at Kashgar and in Annam. 

Thus a French traveller has described how at Kashgar, 
on the third of February- 1 891. a mandarin, clad in his 
finest robes and lx>rne in a magnificent palanquin, conducted 
solemnly through the streets the pasteboard image of an ox, 

11 a sacred animal devoted to the deity of spring who gives 
life to the fields. It is thus carried to some distance outside 
of the town on the eastern side The official who acts as 
pontiff ceremoniously offers food and libations to it in order 
to obtain a fruitful year, and next day it is demolished by 
the lashes of a whip." 1 Again, in Annam, every year at 
the approach of spring the Department of Rites publishes 
instructions’ to the provincial governors at to the manner in 
which thtf festival of the inauguration of spring is to be cele- 
brated. Among the indispensable features of the festival 
arr the figures of an ox and its warder made of terra-cotta. 

The attitudes of the two and the colours to be applied to 
them arc carefully prescribed every year in the Chinese 
calendar. Popular opinion attributes to the colour of the ox 
and the accoutrement of its warder, who is called Mang 
Than, a certain influence on the crops of the year : a green, 
yellow, and black buffalo prognosticates an abundant harvest : 
a red or white buffalo foretells wretched crops and great 
droughts or hurricanes. If Mang Than is represented wear- 
ing a large hat. the year will be rainy ; if on the other hand 



1 J. L. Untie ol Jr Rhim, Minim 
&#*««/./>ns datti Ar Hdkle Ai\e. /3go~ 
/Sy. 1. | Para, «> 95 V- M ' c ' 
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he is bareheaded, long barren droughts arc to be feared. 
Nay, the public credulity gees so far as to draw good or evil 
omens from the cheerfulness or ill humour which may be 
detected on the features of the Warder of the Ox. Having 
been duly prepared in accordance with the directions of the 
almanack, the ox and its warder arc carried in procession, 
followed by the mandarins and the people, to the altar of 
Spring, which is usually to be found in every provincial 
capital. There the provincial governor offers fruits, flowers, 
and incense to the Genius of Spring (Xuan Qtutn\ and gold 
and silver paper money are burnt on the altar in profusion, 
lastly the ox and his warder are buried in a spot which has 
been indicated by a geomancer. 1 It is interesting to observe 
that the three colours of the ox which arc taken to prog- 
nosticate good crops, to wit, green, yellow, and black, arc 
precisely the colours which the ancients attributed to Demeter, 
the goddess of the corn.* 

The great importance which the Chinese attach to the 
performance of rites for the fertility of the ground is proved 
by an ancient custom which is, or was till lately, observed 
every year in spring, On an appointed day the emperor 
himself, attended by the highest dignitaries of the state, 
guides with his own hand the ox-drawn plough down 
several furrows and scatters the seed in a sacred field, or 
4 ‘ field of God" as it is called, the produce of which is 
afterward* examined from time to time with anxious care 
by the Governor of Peking, who draws omens from the 
ajjpcarance of the car* ; it is a very happy omen if he 
should chance to find thirteen cars growing on one stalk. 
To prepare himself for the celebration of this solemn rite 
the cmjjcror is expected to fast and remain continent for 
three days previously, and the princes and mandarins who 
accompany him to the field are bound to observe similar 
restrictions. The corn grown on the holy field which has 
thus been ploughed by the imperial hands is collected in 
yellow sack* and stored in a special granary to be used by the 
emperor in certain solemn sacrifices which he offers to the god 

1 Cotonri l*n;ue:, las An * S« vol. i. pp. 41 //., ituJ 
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